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A PURPOSE FOR ALL. 


N order that Jesus Christ may inaugurate 
his kingdom on earth, and give mankind 
the blessings of a divine administration, he 
must be elected by a heart-vote of the people. 
To secure this election, a party devoted to 
his interest must be organized and grow till it 
becomes dominant. 

The most effectual means of raising such a 
party will be a Press, with unlimited capital 
of money and education. 

The Oneida and Wallingford Communities 
are pledged to the accomplishment of this 
enterprise, - 

Their purpose is, first, to secure the neces- 
sary pecuniary resources; secondly, to es- 
tablish at Wallingford a school for scientific 
and literary education; and thirdly, when 
these preliminaries are matured, to commence 
in New York city a free Daily Newspaper, 
devoted to the religion and socialism of Christ. 

The Communities do not propose to carry 
through this stupendous enterprise alone. 
They may be considered as the regiments of 
regulars, whose unity and discipline is needed 
as the nucleus of the movement: but a vast 
army of .volunteers will have to be raised out- 
side of their organization, to codperate with 
them, in :furhishing money and men for the 
work. 

Thé “Communities have solved the problem 
of ‘self-support, and ask no help for them- 
selves; but they consider the development of 
the great Frez Press as a public interest, a 
NATIONAL enterprise, in which all are concern- 
ed equally with therfselves; and they have no 
scruples in asking believers everywhere to de- 
vote themselves, body and soul, to this enter- 
prise. With such a purpose to live for, the 
power and happiness of life will be doubled. 
We ask men, then, to do themselves the great- 
est possible good, when we ask them to adopt 
our purpose, to work for it, to suffer for it, to 
make money for it, to educate themselves and 
their children for it, and to give themselves no 
rest till it shall be accomplished. 

All who believe that we have done any 
thing or learned any thing in our social ex- 
periment that deserves tp go into universal cir- 
culation, all who believe in Communism and 


long for its blessings, may be assured, that in 
proposing to them this great project of a Free 
Press, we show them the shortest way to the 
fulfillment of their wishes. J. H. N. 





OCIETY presents some queer paradoxes 

and contradictions, as seen in the contigu- 
ity of the hovel and the palace, and in the for- 
tune of the millionaire based on the labor of the 
poor. But the incongruity which becomes 
most astonishingly apparent in this hot weather, 
is the fact that in such a city as New York, 
there are a million inhabitants surrounded 
with water on every side, and not a chance for 
a thirsty soul of them to get into it. Like the 
situation of the ancient mariner, with slight 


variation, it is 
Water, water, everywhere, 
But not a place to swim, 


or even to duck one’s head beneath the cooling 
element. The fable of Tantalus is realized, 
and the torments of Catholic purgatory are an- 
ticipated by the unlucky citizens of the metrop- 
olis. Our Community associates who make 
their home there, speak of their deprivation of 
bathing privileges as the one great drawback 
of a city residence. With a dog-day sun re- 
verberating its heat upon them from wall and 
pavement, with the moil of labor and the dust of 
crowds around them all day, imagination reverts 
unfailingly at night-fall to water as nature’s 
solace and renovator ; and as they cross at the 
ferry, there are the jubilant waves themselves 
dancing and gleaming on every hand, and say- 
ing, ‘Come, refresh you, weary mortals ; life 
is not all work ; turn aside a moment and play 
with us.” But no; the voice, the passion, the 
courtship which water sends into every human 
heart in such circumstances must be resisted. 
The city forbids the bans. So turn away your 
thoughts from the pure cooling charms which 
entice you, and teach your legs to be still con- 
tent with the solid pavements, and your nose 
with the gutter. Is this civilization ? 

If it is a necessity of cities that their inhab- 
itants should be excluded from the free enjoy- 
ment of water, then so much the worse for cit- 
ies: they ought to be abolished. But there 
is no such necessity, at least in the case of 
New York. With the Bay and two large riv- 
ers at its shores, there should be room and con- 
veniences for every man woman and child of 
the city, who chooses to do so, to take a free 
daily swim. As the people have made for 
themselves a noble breathing place at the up- 
per end of the city, in the Central Park, they 
should now make for themselves an equally 
liberal bathing place at the lower end; and 





the front of the Battery is just adapted for such 


a purpose. Let suitable provisions and police- 
regulations be established, and then let the un- 
washed masses renew their acquaintance with 
water. The virtues of aqua marina may 
prove to be the best remedy for some of the 
evils which afflict city society. There will be 
less vice in proportion as there is more comfort 
and cleanliness. Let the Battery be made into 
a free bathing place for the people. Country 
sends compliments to the city, and hopes it may 
be done. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

HE leading petition of the celebrated 

form of prayer which Christ gave to his dis- 
ciples, and which is in daily use throughout 
Christendom, is, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 
Would it not be well for those who present these 
sacred words at the throne of grace, to consider 
how much they mean? It is easy to ascertain 
from the scriptures, with indisputable certainty, 
how the will of God is done in heaven, in re- 
spect to several interesting points. Let us 
see. 

1. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
excludes sin. ‘* There shall in no wise enter 
therein, anything that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie ; 
but they which are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life.” (Rev. 21: 27.) 

2. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes the fashion of the world, .including 
marriage. ‘Inthe resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” (Matt. 
22: 30.) ' 

3. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes sickness and sorrow. ‘ There shall 
be no more sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.” (Rev. 21: 4.) 

4. The will of God, as it is done in heaven, 
abolishes death. ‘ Neither can they die any 
more.” (Luke 20; 36.) 

5. The will of God, asit is done in heaven 
banishes the devil and his angels. “ There 
was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragon 
fought, and his angels, and prevailed not; 
neither was their place found any more in hea- 
ven.” (Rev. 12: 7, 8.) 

So we might go on to establish by categori- 
cal testimony, many other excellent features 
in the economy of heaven. But these are 
enough for the present. Let Il seekers of 
heaven, and users of the Lord’s prayer, read 
the New Testament through, with their eye on 
the constitution of the celestial kingdom, and 
extend our inventory at their leisure. The 
point we are upon,.is, that these ascertained. 





facts of the heavenly condition, should be 
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recognized as legitimate objects of prayer in 
this world, and for this world. If we pray, 
“ Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven,” we ought not to shrink from filling 
out that prayer, by asking specifically for what- 
ever we know to be according to the will of 
God as it is done in heaven. The following, 
then, would be a proper expansion of the first 
part of the Lord’s prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come: thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven: and 
by this we mean, let sin be entirely abolished ; 
let the fashion of the world, including mar- 
riage, pass away; let sickness and sorrow 
come to an end; let death be dethroned, and 
its ravages forever cease ; let the devil and 
his angels, with all their co-workers, be cast 
out. Come, Lord, with all thy holy angels, 
and dwell with men; make earth a paradise, 
as it was at the beginning; for thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen! 

If we pray for these things, we ought to ex- 
pect them; and if we expect them we ought 
to labor for them; and if we labor for them, 
we ought to begin by clearing away all doc- 
trines that deny the possibility of them. So 
mote it be. 


CHRIST AS HE IS. 

F we believe that Jesus Christ “is the 

same yesterday, to-day and forever,” we 
have only to find out what he was, to know 
what he is. He has once revealed himself 
familiarly to men, dwelling among them, and 
left a genuine representation of his spirit and 
character in the gospels, which he caused to 
be written. The history of the Primitive 
Church is also a store-house of material for 
forming an idea of what he was ; and all the 
true impressions we get of his character in 
that day, apply to his present character. If 
we conceive of the Jesus that then was, as 
condescending and compassionate, easy to be 
entreated, forgiving sins, comforting, and not 
condemning, he is the same now. If he was 
a companionable friend of men and women, he 
is not less so now. Ifwe appreciate his pow- 
er to cast out devils, and heal diseases, and 
feed the hungry, when he was on the earth, 
he has the same power still. If we believe he 
communicated his spirit to others, inspired his 
disciples with utterance, boldness, and un- 
quenchable zeal, he can do the same now. If 
he was able then to give those who received 
him power to become the sons of God, he is 
able now; and all the grace and spiritual 
blessing which was bestowed then, is still in 
his hands to give, and his heart is still equally 
good. 

The circumstance that he is ¢nvisible should 
not affect our faith ; because when he was on 
the earth his personal presence was not 
necessary to the action of his spirit. He could 
heal a sick man at a distance by speaking the 
word only; and he manifested his clairvoy- 
ance constantly. But what is more, when he 
ascended up on high, all power was given him 





in heaven and on the earth; and he promised 
his disciples that they should do greater works 
than he, because he went to the Father, which 
he fulfilled.in their subsequent history. So 
that we must conceive of his ability as im- 
mensely increased, and his disposition not 
changed by his personal absence. 


RIVER AND PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF A BOAT EXCURSION FROM CHICAGO 
TO ST. LOUIS.—BY H. THACKER, 


[* September 1844, being in poor health, I 
was advised to take a trip to the west, and 
to engage in hunting and trapping so far as the 
state of my strength would permit. On arriv- 
ing at Chicago with two companions, we set 
about building a boat with the intention of 
making an excursion down the Illinois river, 
partly as a pleasure-trip to see the country, and 
partly for the purpose of looking out the best 
hunting and trapping grounds. The first thing 
in order was to secure for the construction of 
our boat some lumber, of which we found an 
abundance of the very best quality at one of 
the extensive lumber-yardsin the city. Hav- 
ing myself had some experience in skiff-building, 
and my friend E., being an expert boatman, we 
commenced what we intended should be a 
model skiff, without the aid of carpenter, shop, 
or tools, save the saw, square, hatchet, jack- 
plane and hammer. How well we succeeded 
the reader can judge after hearing my story. 
Suffice it to say, that in less than a week, we 
had our boat completed and rigged with two 
pairs of light oars, a mast, anda sail which 
was so constructed that it could be converted 
into a tent, in less than five minutes. 
Preparations were now made for a start, by 
laying in commissary stores, preparing camp- 
utensils, &c. Every thing at length being ready, 
we put our boat and equipage on board of a cart 
and transported it to the Oplain river, a distance 
of twelve miles. Arriving at the river, we 
launched our boat, and at once proceeded to test 
its sea-going qualities, which proved to be quite 
satisfactory. In fact we had succeeded beyond 
our expectations. It was perfectly water-tight, 
and two men could row it eight miles an hour 
without very great effort. The boat was well 
made and well finished, considering the limited 
facilities used in its construction, and attracted 
not a little attention as we floated down the riv- 
er. At almost every place we stopped, we were 
beset with buyers, offering in some instances 
nearly twice the cost of the boat. One man 
finally succeeded in getting the promise that he 
should have it on our return trip to that place. 
After testing the boat to our satisfaction, we 
took in our baggage, proceeded down the river 
a short distance, and landed on an island in the 
river, and prepared to pitch the tent for our 
first night’s encampment. While C. and I 
were engaged in arranging the encampment, we 
dispatched E. with his big double-barrel gun 
and dog, to get some ducks for supper. He had 
not been gone long, when bang—bang! sounded 
the double barrels, and in a few minutes more 
E. arrived with a dozen teal ducks, or butter- 
balls, as they are sometimes called. We were 
not long in dressing, each his duck, and convert- 
ing them into a fricasee that would have 
graced the table of a king. I need not tell you 
we did ample justice to our supper, and so fat, 








tender, and delicious, were the ducks, we unani- 
mously decided that butter-ball was the most 
appropriate name for this little creature, 

Preparations were now made for passing the 
night, and the making of our beds was as fol- 
lows; four short crotches were driven into the 
ground under the tent, and two poles placed in 
them, and the boat oars laid across the poles, 
Then some smaller brush and sticks were placed 
on the oars, then plenty of prairie grass was laid 
on them, and blankets finally were spread on 
top of the whole. The structure was thus raised 
twenty inches from the ground, which protected 
us while asleep from all reptile intruders, such 
as the masasaugres, or copperheads, as some- 
times called, which were quite numerous at that 
season of the year. As the shades of evening 
closed in upon us and shut out the light of day, 
our ears were greeted with all sorts of noises, 
from the croaking of the frogs, to the hideous 
howling and yelping of the prairie wolves, which 
seemed to have got the wind of our cooking 
operations and were closing in upon us from all 
quarters. We, however, had no apprehension 
of an attack from them as we were surrounded 
by water, and there were no wolves on the 
island ; but their howling and yelping was hide- 
ous to one not accustomed to it, and we did not 
get much sleep until near morning, when the 
howling of these animals gradually died away 
in the distance, and everything became com- 
paratively quiet. 

It should be borne in mind that Illinois twen- 
ty-one years ago, was quite different from what 
it is at the present time. Then, many parts 
were but thinly settled, whereas, itis now a 
populous state. Chicago was at that time a.city 
of only fourteen thousand inhabitants, but has 
since grown to a city of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand. Then our encampments were 
sometimes miles from any inhabitants, surroun- 
ded by all the wildness of primitive nature; and 
the vast prairies were as yet unbroken, for miles 
together. 

Next morning, after a nice breakfast of ducks 
and coffee, we broke camp and started on our 
long voyage down the river. The weather was 
pleasantly warm, and the scenery beautiful 
and grand beyond description to me at 
least, as it was my first view of the great prai- 
ries of the west. Every thing was new, wild, 
and exciting, which together with the novel mode 


of travel and living, soon produced a favorable © 


change in my system as well as in my spirits, 


which had been severely oppressed by disease — 


for nearly four years. It will be seen by a 
glance at the map that the Oplain river on which 
we had embarked, forms the head of the Illinois 
river. At that season of the year it was very 
low, in many places, the water being barely 
deep enough to float our boat. This cireum- 
stance together with the frequent stops we made 
to hunt and reconnoiter so delayed our progress 
that we did not get on more than twenty-five 
miles the first day, and encamped at night in a lit- 
tle belt of timber on the river bank. We could 
procure with little trouble plenty of game of 
different kinds, also different kinds of fish, but 
the butter-balls were all the go now, of which 
we had an ample supply on hand. As the shad- 
ows of evening closed in upon us, and the fra- 
grance of our savory viands floated away on the 
evening breeze, it brought again our musical 
companions the wolves in increased numbers, 
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who continued to serenade us through the night 
in closer proximity than the night previous. 
However, after examining our firearms to see 
if they were all in good order, we went to bed 
with but little concern, trusting to our noble dog 
to guard us through the watches of the night, 
and had a fair night’s rest, although frequently 
awakened by the yelping of the wolves. 

In the morning after breaking camp we again 
started on our voyage down the river with our 
sail set; and under a stiff breeze we went at a 
steamboat rate. We now found that we had 
made our sail a little too large for our craft, as 
it required no little care and skill to keep her 
from capsizing in the stiffening breeze. How- 
ever, by placing ourselves and our luggage on the 
windward side of the boat we were able to keep 
it right side up, and whenever the course of 
the river gave us the wind from the right di- 
rection, we fairly flew over the water. Many 
little incidents now occurred daily, enough to 
keep up the interest and excitement of the voy- 
agers. Now at a sudden bend in the river, a flock 
of ducks comes suddenly within range of the 
big double barreled gun which was always kept 
ready at hand for any such emergency, and as 
quick as thought a full broadside is poured into 
them, when overboard plunges the dog to pick 
up the killed and wounded. The report of the 
gun perhaps has started a flock of wild geese 
feeding in some marsh or pond near by, and 
they come sweeping over us; or a flock of prai- 
rie chickens is discovered on shore, a tempting 
mark for the sportsman’s aim. One day on ap- 
proaching a settlement on the river, we suddenly 
found our free passage obstructed by a dam 
across the river. A portion of the dam near 
one end had been carried away by the flood, and 
through the break thus made the water rushed 
at a fearful rate. On the shore side of this 
gap we managed to get our boat through safely, 
and while standing on the bank below, looking 
at the tumbling and foaming of the water, we 
saw a large fish come through the gap, and so 
violently was he dashed by the force of the 
water against the rocks below, that he was 
stunned, and floated up against a projection 
near the shore. As quickly as possible I sprang 
for the large spear we carried in the boat, but 
before I could get back, he floated off into the 
river out of my reach, and before the boat 
couid be launched, in pursuit he had recovered 
from the shock and disappeared from sight. It 
was a large sturgeon, and probably would have 
weighed a hundred pounds. 

One day we hada grand and exciting ride 
down the rapids of the river, extending a dis 
tance of more than a mile. We at once saw it 
would be a hazardous ride, as the water in the 
river was so low that many of the rocks were 
barely covered, and some of them arose above 
the water. We however, made preparation for 
the trial, by making everything in the boat 
fast. I now took my station in the bow, and E. 
took his in the stern of the boat, each with a 
guard-pole, to keep the boat off the rocks, and, 
pushing out into the middle of the river, we 
turned the bow down stream, and let her drive 
with the current. When we were fairly into 
the current of the rapids, and the boat began 
to surge, pitch and bound in her rapid progress, 
the scene became exciting indeed. Sometimes 
our speed was so rapid, I had serious doubts 
whether we should be able to steer clear of the 





rocks, and I imagined I could feel my hair rise 
up, asI caught sight of a huge rock, right ahead, 
exactly in our path, scarcely covered with water, 
and felt that everything depended on my 
dexterity to ward off in time to save the 
boat. As on we sped, scarcely word a was 
spoken, except the signals “Look out,” 
“Guard off!” &c. However, as good fortune 
would have it, we passed the rapids in safety, 
and were again afloat on smooth, still water, 
satisfied with our exploit, but doubtful whether 
under similar circumstances we should under- 
take the passage again. 

On arriving at Peru, the head of steamboat 
navigation, we encamped at a short distance 
from the village, and on coming up to the land- 
ing in the morning, we fell in with a jolly-look- 
ing steamboat captain, who at once became in- 
terested in our excursion, and equipage. He 
volunteered to give us all the information we 
could ask for, as to the whereabouts of all the 
best hunting-grounds in the country; he said 
he knew every foot of ground from that place to 
the Mississippi, on both sides of the river, and 
offered to carry us for a trifle, boat and all, 
down the river a hundred and fifty miles, where 
we would find game of various kinds in great 
abundance. We accepted his offer, and our boat 
and equipage were soon hoisted on board of the 
steamer Panama, which in a few minutes started 
on her downward trip to St. Louis. We found the 
captain a good-natured, jovial old man, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman. He said he had boated 
on the river twenty-five years. Soon after we 
started, he seated himself on the upper forward 
deck, with his double barreled gun across his 
knees, and his rifle by his side, ready for a shot 
at anything that might pass within range; | 
was told by the hands that he frequently stopped 
the boat, and sent off to pick up the game 
brought down in this way. At the first landing 
we made to take on freight, I saw a sailor row- 
ing him off, across the river, when he soon dis- 
appeared behind the bushes. The boat took on 
her freight, backed off into the river, and waited 
fifteen minutes or more for the captain, who re- 
turned with a fine lot of plover. Notwithstand- 
ing these frequent delays, nobody grumbled ; all 
the good-natured old captain did was right, and 
it was said he carried more freight and passen- 
gers than any other boat on the river. 

On arriving at the head of a certain island 
designated by the captain, the steamer was 
stopped, and our little boat lowered into the 
river with baggage, &. We bade good-bye 
to our clever old captain and his crew, and _pro- 
ceeding a mile or two down the opposite chan 
nel from the one the steamboat took, landed, 
pitched our tent, and prepared to cook our sup- 
per, which consisted of duck, catfish, coffee, but- 
ter and the best quality of sea-biscuit.. By this 
time we had become accustomed to our new 
mode of living and enjoyed it highly. We ate 
our meals with a relish that only those can ap- 
preciate who have been in similar circumstances. 
A full-grown teal-duck for each, was now not 
considered an extravagant meal, with the usual 
accompanments of coffee and biscuit. The 
actual cost of our living, in money, did not 
amount to ten cents a day each; but what was 
of the greatest importance to me, I was daily 
improving in health and strength. 

Here we found plenty of timber. The bot- 
tom-land bordering the river, was at this time, 


one unbroken forest for miles. Also the island, 
which was said to be nine miles in length, and 
from one to three miles wide, was thickly tim- 
bered. We now spent considerable time in ex- 
ploring the land of this region, with the view of 
finding a tract for purchase. 
everything we could wish. Scarcely any rain 
had fallen up to this time, and we daily wan- 
dered off in different directions, through the 
woods, and over the almost boundless prairies, 
shooting only what game we wanted for immedi- 
ate consumption, and when tired by our day’s 
rambles, returned to our camp on the island, to 
cook our supper and spend the night. During 
one of these rambles, | made what I called a 
long shot. 


The weather was 


In crossing a low prairie, we saw 
ahead of us, a flock of wild geese feeding. 
They would not allow us to come within rifle- 
range, but flew as we advanced and lighted again 
further on, right in our course. Again they al- 
lowed us to approach within about the same dis- 
tance, and on showing signs of leaving, [leveled 
and fired. As they rose up I saw that one goose 
was left behind,’and, on pacing the ground, I found 
that [had killed a goose at a distance of over 
fifty rods, with a squirrel-rifle, carrying a ball 
weighing one hundred and ten to the pound. 
(To be Continued.) 
WHY? 
BY ISA AMEND EBERHART. 
Somehow or other my heart leaps sunward ; 
Somehow or other I feel my wings 
Playing in air that is bright and golden, 
Lifting me up to immortal things. 
Somehow or other the dross is melting ; 
Somehow or other the gold appears ; 
Somehow or other I see the roses 
Growing along my future years. 
Somehow or other the stars are singing; 
Somehow or other the moonbeams talk ; 
Somehow or other a hand is flinging 
Beautiful jewels wherever I walk. 
Somehow or other my soul is climbing, 
Living in beautiful realms above; 
Somehow or other (I know the secret), 
Angels are filling my heart with love. 
_ Life Mlustrated. 





“ ADAM, WHERE ART THOU ?’—One of our clergy- 
men—an evangelical—last Sabbath took his text in 
Genesis, where the lord speaks to the man in Eden, 
“ Adam, where art thou ?” 
into three parts, as follows: 

1. All men are somewhere. 

2. Some men are where they ought not to be. 

3. Unless they mend their ways they will eventn- 
ally find themselves where they’d rather not be. 


— Meriden Recorder. 


Ile divided his subject 


taG Cars.—A lady informs the Maine Far- 
mer that she saved her cherries from the birds by 
making some cats out of old rags. “ Be sure,” 
she says, “to make the eyes out of large, yel- 
low beads or bright brass buttons, and the birds 
will not come near when one of these cats is 
perched in the tree.” 





Ir a model of the universe were constructed 
on a scale of 10,000,000 miles to the inch, (mak- 
ing the sun of the size of a shot one eighth of an 
inch in diameter), the nearest fixed stars would 
still be 30 miles distant. 








Wuen Justinian in 588 rebuilt what is now 
the Mosque of St Sophia, the mortar was 
charged with musk, and to this day the atmos- 
phere is filled with the odor. 


Irems.—The vacation at Yale College has 





dismissed our two student-brothers from their 
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medical course for a few weeks.—Theodore R. 
Noyes, Geo. N. Miller and J. F. Sears have 
left here and arrived at Oneida.—The founda- 
tion-part of the new Office is nearly completed, 
and work on the superstructure will commence 
in earnest the present week. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue RostRuM AND THE PULPIT. 
Bancroft and Co., New York. 
This publication contains in a convenient form 

for preservation, George Bancroft’s Eulogy pro- 

nounced at the New York Meeting in Commemora- 
tion of the late President, and Mr. Bryant’s ode for 
the same occasion, together with Mr. Lincoln’s last 

Inaugural Address, and the Proclamation of Eman- 

cipation. 

Nationau Lyrics, by John G. Whittier. 
and Fields, Boston. Price 50 cents. 
The spirit of the great conftict just passed, breathes 

in these poems. Whittier is the prophet of Anti- 

Slavery humanity, whose creed is embodied in those 

two ringing verses : 

In thy lone and long night-watches, sky above and wave below, 

Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling schoolmen 

know; 

God’s stars and silence taught thee, as his angels only can, 


That the one, sole sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven, is 
Man! 


Schermerhorn, 


Ticknor 


That he who treads profancly on the scrolls of law and creed, 
In the depth of God’s great goodness may find mercy in his need ; 
But woe to him who crushes the sovt with chain and rod, 

And herds with lower natures the awful form of God! 


A BOOK FOR SUMMER READING. 


A volume of 118 octuvo pages, with twenty-nine 
wood-cut illustrations, and the following title-page, 
is just issuing from our press and will be ready for 
circulation in a few days: 

Tue Traprer’s GuipE: A Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing all kinds of Fur-bearing Animals 
and Curing their Skins; with Observations on the 
Fur Trade; Hints on Life in the Woods, and Nar- 
ratives of trapping and hunting Excursions; by 8. 
Newhouse, and other Trappers and Sportsmen. 
To which is added a History and Description of 
the ‘“‘ Newhouse Trap,” with Testimonials of trap- 
pers and trap-dealers as to its merits. Edited by 
J. H. Noyes. Published by the Oneida Commu- 
nity, at the Office of Tae CrrcuLar, Wallingford, 
Ct., 1865. 

Price, 75 cts. For sale by the Oneida and Wall- 
ingford Communities, and at their Agency in New- 
York, 335 Broadway. Rooms, 45 and 46. 


QUESTIONABLE TASTE. 


Miss Mary Harris, the young woman who re- 
cently shot her lover, has been tried for murder, and 
acquitted on the ground of insanity. This is a mer- 
ciful prerogative which the law exercises, by constru- 
ing a fit of jealousy and revenge as 2 temporary ab- 
eration of mind. We observe with regret, a dispo- 
sition on.the part of the public in some localities, 
to lionize and make a heroine of this woman. We 
submit that this is in very bad taste. While we 
would not quarrel with the verdict of acquittal, we 
think it would be much the better way to allow this 
matter to subside into a merited oblivion as speedily 
as possible. At least let us not disgrace ourselves by 
justifying this fiery, jealous spirit, which is ready to 
sacrifice human life whenever it is thwarted in its 
selfish desires. We have been fighting this self-same 
devil in the slaveholders for the last four years, and 
it ill becomes us now to fall down and worship it. 

Cc. 8 J. 


A NEW YORK FRUIT-HOUSE. 


In our article on “Mount Tom Strawberry Cul- 
ture” (which we notice is having circulation by the 
agricultural press), we omitted to mention the par. 
ties in New York through whom most of our fruit 
was sold in that city. We now take pleasure in sup- 
plying that deficiency in our report by saying that 
Messrs. WARNER & FRAzER, Produce Commission 
merchants, of No. 104, Barclay st., have had the agen- 
cy of our fruit in New York, and that theirc odpe- 


ration in introducing it to the market has been en- 
tirely satisfactory. Our business intercourse with 
these gentlemen has been agreeable throughout, and 
we should not expect to find a more efficient or hon- 
orable house to whom to make fruit consignments 
than Messers W. & F. 


THE HEEL QUESTION. 


DEAR CrrcuLar:—Can you tell me any good rea- 
son why the heels of boots and shoes are made so 
much higher 6r thicker than the rest of the soles? 
The foot in its uncovered condition rests in the most 
natural and comfortable position possible. What 
then is the need of having the heels of boots made so 
thick that we stand with the hind part of our feet an 
inch or more higher than the fore part? The result 
is that the weight of the body crowds the foot for- 
ward in the boot, forcing the toes into unnatural 
positions, enlarging the joints, and producing corns, 
blisters, &c. Persons wearing such high heels are 
not so sure-footed, and there is no doubt that many 
serious accidents are caused by them. Ihave known 
instances of sprained ankles, premature child-birth, 
&c., being caused by persons tripping and falling on 
account of high heels. Allowing that a heel of some 
sort adds to the appearance of a boot, I can see no 
reason for having it more than one fourth of an inch 
thicker than the rest of the sole. F. W. 8. 

New York, July 24, 1865. 


We pass on the question to whoever can answer it. 
What is the use of high heels? Ep. Crr. 


THE Dunderberg, the largest and best of the iron- 
clads was launched on Saturday, the 22d inst., at the 
ship-yard of Wm. H. Webb, where she has been on 
the stocks for two and a half years. This enormous 
vessel is a combination of frigate and ram; is 378 
feet long, 68 feet wide and 32 feet deep; is of 5,090 
tuns register, 5000 horse-power, and is to carry an ar- 
mament of four 15 inch Rodman, and fourteen 11 
inch Dahlgren guns. The Dunderberg is supposed 
to be the strongest war vessel in the world. 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXXV. 


THINK that I know the value of society as well 

as most men, and therefore I have no objection 
to looking at things with such eyes as my neighbor 
and I can agree upon, for he has as much interest in 
clear-seeing as I. But there are times when itis good 
for a man to walk alone, for nature has her priva- 
cies, and won’t reveal them to you or me when 
others are listening. It is for this reason that aman 
should divest himself of every rag which society has 
put upon him, and bask in the presence of nature, 
like naked boys lounging on warm river-beaches to 
hunt for the turtle-eggs which are hidden in the 
sand. I have been aseager to seek the crowd of men 
and women as any man could be after his own work 
was done, and I have not always been slow to look 
at things through other men’s peep-holes. The gath- 
ering-places of men have attracted me like magnets. 
The sight of a village spire and strange chimnies, al- 
lures me with a promise of heat which does not 
come from stoves, and of light with does not come 
from lamps. Thus inspired I can walk in many di- 
rections. I have visited college towns on Com- 
mencement day where I could see young thinkers cut- 
ting their milk-teeth upon certain tough ol names, 
like Cato, Zeno, Aristophanes and Pindar, themes 
which are mostly kept in ‘those towns, and which 
serve for generation after generation, they have such 
durability in spite of frequent use. In other places 
India-rubber rings are used by the little folks who are 
preparing to chew everything which comes to 
them. Agrimony seems to be a fresher theme just 
now than any of those old names, and I fancy that 
trochee after trochee may yet come and cluster about 
that word until a poem is made. Of all the young 
men who stand up in dress-coats and white vests to 
address me when I go to a college town, he who has 
studied best, has the honor of delivering a valedic- 
tory. But the most roses are thrown at him who 
has made the most friends among the ladies in the 


gallery. 





I know there are men of culture outside of my 





circle who have walked more than I, but I don’t 

know of any one within it. I have therefore, dear 

reader, appointed myself to speak some f 
LAST WORDS AT THE FORKS IN OUR ROAD. 

A man should not always be walking and looking, 
for his eyes and legs are not the whole of him. My 
people have long had the habit of stopping when 
their work was done, and I find that it is ‘good to sit 
down and shut one’s eyes in order to watch -for: the 
things which are near athome. I am made weary 
when I walk among men, I meet so many of them 
who are always walking toward shop or field, or 
who are always so earnestly, almost madly, at work, 
as if under some crushing necessity that will never 
let them stop. Thear men glorying over our rail- 
roads and telegraphs, our sewing-machines and mow- 
ing-machines, and in our great patent office whieh is 
intended to protect the men who invent machines to 
save work. I know we all eat more and drink more, 
wear more and tear more, in consequence of these 
great inventions, but I am constrained, to ask when 
is the world going to learn how to use more leisure. 
Many of us have walked so far now that we wear our 
leisure as awkwardly as Edward St. Patrick does his 
best coat and hat. [fa man does not walk to enter 
into rest, he had better stay at home. 

Ihave not spoken to you in the language of the 
shop or farm, neither have I used such words as I 
speak in my garden. I have been speaking from my 
privacy to you in your privacy. Ifaman wants me 
to listen, let him address his most private thought to 
what is innermost in me. Hand shakings and talk 
about the weather may do for people who live far 
apart, and who can get no: nearer by ever so much 
walking. I may be charged with walking in all di- 
rections upon some of my roads. ButI can only say 
that I often walk both ways on the same road: I 
come and I go. A man who hasno home, can walk 
in a straight line and make a show of consistency, for 
he comes from nowhere and is going tono town. A 
man who has a certain abiding place, may seem to be 
teaming in many directions, but if you watch him 
closely you shall find where he lives. 

You who have watched me, probably know my 
gait. You have seen me set forth in the morning 
crank and triumphant, and you have seen me come 
home at night: you have seen me falling back tyon 
my reserved strength like a horseman who saves his 
beast for a final dash through the town, and youwhave 
seen me walking like the vagabond . who -raiges a 
small cloud of dust, and who gives many ,a hitch to 
shift the burden of his pack as he goes up the road. 
I may have done more than my share of fault-finding ; 
but I have not refused to be comforted, like the old 
tramp who would not stop to eat cold victuals and 
tell his story, and who fired sulphurous words back- 
ward over his shoulder as he went down: theyoad, 
his wooden leg squeaking and thumping the gpound 
with angry emphasis. 

I am told that my words prove nothing. The 
beauty of some men’s work is that ‘they do not try 
to prove any thing. I have to do with things that 
are evident. My business has been to walk-and see. 
I have great respect for the man who neyer. travels 
on any road except the one which leads from pre- 
mise to conclusion ; nevertheless I am looking for 
that man who is able to uncover things so that I can 
see them. If put to it, I might have some difficulty 
in proving my own existence. But when I take my- 
self for granted I get along well enough. At pres- 
ent I am not engaged in driving conclusions. .That 
isa business which I leave to the heavy teams. I 
am a fact, and, therefore, I have given you a great 
deal of myself. I have vast respect for fact, and I 
have great amazement when I ‘consider with how 
few of them most people manage to getalong. Who 
can say that he has ever unearthed any important 
fact? I don’t think I have ever seen a dozen men 
who have each discovered one great fact. It is a 
great thing to discover a fact. It is the work of all 
a man’s senses, together with his imagination and 
the gift of prophecy, I judge. 

I am aware that my speech has been like the toot- 
ing which boys make upon the stems of dandelions 
when they are at play in the meadows. To those 


people who have found my words flavorous like mus- 
tard or soothing like poppy-juice, and to those men 
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who came out of their way because they heard a 
true dandelion’s tone and got a hint of nature, to 
these I can only say that I can guess the value of 
the roses which society likes to throw at the men 
who please it, for I have myself thrown many a 
bunch of skunk-cabbage, poke and mullein at my 
readers. Q. 
( Enp.) 


THE HERMIT THRUSH. 
To THE Eprror or THe CrrcuLar: 
You must know that for some time during the last 
spring, I had cherished the hope of discovering that 
we possessed in this neighborhood so sweet a song- 
.ster as the wood-thrush, but that after many fruitless 
attempts, I had relinquished that hope, with no little 
reluctance and disappointment. Well, on the 15th 
day of July 1865, (note it well, ye amateurs!) I invi- 
ted a friend, who sympathizes readily with me in 
respect to certain proclivities, to accompany me to a 
woody glen by the river-side, about two miles 
hence, for the purpose of exploring and making a 
botanical reconnoissance of the region. We had 
not long entered upon our sylvan ramble, when it 
began to rain, and we had decided to return. But 
luckily, the rain soon ceased, and a pleasant-looking 

clearing, nearly surrounded by woods, and dotted 
with wheat-shocks, diverted us from our homeward 
course. We rushed up the path that led to it with 
boyish glee, instinctive it would seem, of what was 
in store for us; for, just as we were entering the jnclo- 
sure, what should greet our ears but some unwonted 
sounds from the densely wooded glen above. My 
companion caught them first, for I was talking about 
a flower I had just plucked for examination through 
my infallible glass. But I tell you I no sooner heard 
the very first note than a thrill came over me, and I 
almost jumped with a gush of gladness, as I said to my 
friend: “There, there he is, that bird!” Riveted 
to the spot, we stood staring at one another, not 
knowing what to make of it; half listening, half 
chuckling at our discovery of what we supposed 
was the long sought object, but which proved to be 
his relative 

THE HERMIT THRUSH. 

How shallI describe him? that is the question. 
Not a nightingale certainly, nor a mocking-bird, nor 
a N. E. thrasher, but so unlike any other of its 

.kind.. Hear that serene utterance; measured as 
though fraught with some lofty theme; calm, clear, 
mellow and full, and that refrain, so characteristic 
and so expressive in its cadence. How soothing 
its effect, and how conducive that self-reliant air to 
elevated thought! for he takes you up with him, like 
‘a master, musician; and then the majestic movement 
of the piece, with its regular intervals (as if to gather 
up anew, his ceaseless theme) how calculated to arrest 
and interest the attention. Nay, that song cannot be 
encompassed in any mere description; there’s magic 
in.the very utterance, for it appeals powerfully to 
the imagination; there’s magic in the movement; 
it is like that of eternity: slow, deliberate, imper- 
turbable, inexhaustible! all is suggestive of some- 
thing great and lofty. Now he sings as though he 
felt he had no peer, and he makes you feel so; you 
are constrained to yield in delicious abandonment. 
And. we did yield, and, having taken a copious draft, 
we could not be satisfied without a look at our char- 
mer ; but not a bit would he allow it, moving off, as 
often as we approached him, as though he would 
say: “ Worship God.” 

Still the sweet tones resounded from those haunts 
he seemed to love so dearly, and when at last, we bade 
hima most reluctant farewell, he was still at his“ ves- 
pers.’ Whata luxury to have had a tent there, 
that night, with such a lullaby. 

Probably I received my impression of this song- 
ster under very favorable circumstances, I do not 
mean to say that he is always heard to such advan- 
tage, by any means; we were particularly fortunate. 
It was perfectly calm, and cloudy too, which kept 
the sounds from dispersing upwards, white the for- 
est. acted as a reverberator in a lateral direction; 
and then you know, birds always do their best be- 
fore rain, and between showers. Very likely too, the 
listeners were well in tune for the occasion, consid- 
ering that they had been taken entirely by surprise, 





after having given up all hope. 

Burrows writes quite as enthusiastically on the 
subject, and considers this thrush our first songster 
for its sublimity of style. May he ever return here 
with every returning spring. Yours, R&. 8. D. 

Oneida, N. Y., July 25, 1865. 


THE BLACK RAT—IS IT EXTINCT? 


Next to the creation of a species, the extirpation 
of one seems the most remarkable phenomenon in 
nature. That it has often taken place is proved by 
the fossils of extinct species found in rocks, by the 
bones of extinct monsters found in the soil, and even 
by the disappearance of certain animals like the 
Australian dodo within a known period. We suspect 
the same thing is going on before us in the case of 
the lately common black rat. Till a period within 
our memory that was the only kind of rat known 
in the country parts of New England where we re- 
sided. Now it is never seen to our knowledge, 
about here, nor we think at Oneida, its place having 
been usurped by the large brown wharf rat, or as it 
is sometimes called the Norway rat. Is this a case 
of the extermination of one race by another? If 
so, has it proceeded to completion? If the black 
rat is still extant within the knowledge of any of 
our readers, we should like to be informed of the 
fact. 

Goodrich, in his natural history, notices the con- 
flict of the two races, and the decline of the black 
variety before its stronger competitor. His state- 
ment is as follows: 


That rat eats rat is indeed as well established as 
any other fact in natural history; it is especially 
true that the Norway Rat has waged such war on 
his cousin the Black Rat, which was his predecessor 
in Europe and America, that the latter has become 
scarce where it once abounded, and in some places 
is absolutely extinct. Several illustrations of this 

rocess of destruction on the part of the Norway 
Rat are furnished by the writer just quoted, among 
which is the following : 

“Some years ago a London rat-catcher shut up 
together in a cage the result of his day’s work, con- 
sisting of several dozen rats, of both species, and 
put them away carefully for the night, their intend- 
ed fate being to afford sport to his employer’s dogs 
the next morning. What was his astonishment, 
when he came to fetch them, to find none but brown 
rats remaining! those cannibals having cruelly de- 
voured all their sable brethren.” 

In proof of the general cannibal propensities of 
rats we have the following: “I once had three rats 
brought to me in a cage; in removing one it got 
hurt. I fed them, and put them into a stable. The 
next morning there were only two rats in the cage, 
the injured rat having been set upon and slain by 
his fellow-prisoners. They had not only slain him, 
but had actually begun to eat him, choosing the 
head to begin upon. Wishing to see the result, I 
left him, and in the course of the day, although well 
supplied with bread and milk, these cannibals had 
nearly devoured their friend. I have preserved the 
bones as proof of the fact. I afterward ascertained 
that it was one only of these rats that was murder- 
ously inclined, for he killed and ate every rat put 
in to him. In the course of about a month, this 
brute killed five rats that were put into his cage. 
He always began at the neck, just behind the ear. 
A gentleman at Clapham, to whom I gave some rats, 
had bred a number in a squirrel’s cage, which was 
hung up ina garden. One morning, not long ago, 
he looked at the rat in it—a white female with 
young. Instead of the white rat, he found a great 
brown male of the common kind coiled up in the 
nest. The white one was gone, and the young ones 
all killed and partly devoured. This brown rat 
must have climbed up a perpendicular smooth iron 
bar to get at the cage. Out of the hole in the cage, 
where the intruder got in, the white mother might 
have got out if she liked, but she preferred staying 
at home and looking after her young ones.” 


AN IMPOSTURE. 


OME unknown applicant forwarded us a list of 

about a dozen names to whom he requested Tur 
CrrcuLar to be sent at a townin Indiana. The 
names were entered on our books and the papers 
were regularly mailed to them for two or three 
years without our receiving a word of response of 
any kind in return. At length, thinking the parties 
looked rather mythical, we wrote to the Post Master 
of the place for information, and the return we got 
was a letter from that official discontinuing the 
whole of them. It seems evident that some one 
took advantage of our free terms to order a needless 





quantity of papers, and allowed them to be sent at 
our expense as a present to nobody, or to be sold as 
waste paper. Ifour subscribers know of any simi- 
lar case, where the paper is sent in a useless manner, 
they will oblige us by giving us information of it. 
Post Masters also should recollect their duty to 
notify publishers of any paper that lies dead or un- 
called for in their offices. We are right glad to send 
our sheet unconditionally to any live reader of it; 
but because it is free we can the less afford to be 
imposed upon by bogus applications. 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


LS i thety: long since purposed to visit the Clearing- 
House if an opportunity offered, 1 was pleased 
to become acquainted with a young man employed in 
the Tradesmen’s Bank (through an introduction by 
a mutual friend ), from whom I learned the location 
of the Clearing-House and the name of the manager, 
Mr. Wm. A. Camp. At a leisure hour on Thursday 
morning of this week, I walked down to the corner 
of Wall and William streets, and entering the build- 
ing, ascended to the upper story, which is used as 
the Clearing-House, the first floor being occupied by 
the “ New York Bank.” Herel was met at the door 
by a tall, dark-browed man, who put himself into an 
attitude which plainly inquired my business. I told 
him I would like to be present and see the banks 
make their settlement if it wasallowable. He spoke 
to the manager, in the next room, who came out to 
me, whereupon I repeated my request. He made 
some inquiries ‘as to where I belonged, with what 
house I was connected, &c., and my answers being 
satisfactory, he gave me the desired permission in a 
very pleasant way. 

The floor occupied by the Clearing-House is divided 
into three rooms, a large one and two smaller ones 
At the end of the largest room, facing the entrance’ 
is a large clock, and directly opposite the clock, near 
the entrance, is the manager’s pulpit, in which Mr. 
Camp stands during the settlement, mallet in hand. 
Ranged around the floor of the room is a continuous 
desk, in the shape of an elongated horse-shoe, num- 
bered in divisions according to the number of banks, 
and with seats on the inside of the oblong desk- 
range for a row of clerks, and on the outside for 
a row of porters. Each bank belonging to the asso- 
ciation sends for the transaction of its buisness a 
clerk and a porter. 

At about 9 o’clock 50 minutes, the clerks and por: 
ters begin to urrive, and at 9-58 Mr. Camp steps into 
his pulpit. Each clerk takes his place inside the 
desk, opposite the number of his bank, and the por- 
ter of the bank stands opposite him outside the desk, 
with his little trunk in his hand. At exactly 10 
o’clock Mr. Camp strikes a spring-bell, whereupon 
each clerk and porter stands in an orderly position 
and the room is quiet. Mr. Camp says, “Ready,” and 
strikes the bell again, when the process is immedi- 
ately commenced. We will follow this porter who 
is sent by the “ Central National Bank.” When the 
word “ ready” is spoken he is standing opposite the 
space on the desk numbered “63,” and when the 
bell is struck the second time, he passes on to the 
next space, occupied by the “ New York Bank,” and 
takes from his trunk a package of checks and drafts 
drawn on this bank, which have been deposited by 
customers on the previous day in the “Central Na- 
tional Bank.” He hands these checks and drafts to 
the clerk belonging to the “‘ New York Bank,” and 
with them a sheet of paper ruled in the proper form, 
upon which this clerk writes the amount of the checks 
and drafts received, signing his name thereto as a 
receipt. The porter then passes on to the next bank 
and does the same there, and so on until he has 
gone entirely around the desk. But he has been 
followed by every other porter in the same order in 
which they first began ; and as they do not pass each 
other, it follows that when the“ Central National” 
porter has been around the circle all the other por- 
ters have been around also, and each is again oppo- 
site the bank to which he belongs. Here each por- 
ter receives from the clerk belonging to his own bank 
the checks and drafts which have been handed in by 
other porters, putting them into his trunk, and after 
passing to his fellow-official the sheet of receipted 
forms which he had obtained from the other clerks, 
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he withdraws from the room. His work at the 
Clearing-House is done. 

Now each clerk adds the columns of figures on 
his sheet, which show what his bank owes the other 
banks and what the other banks owe his bank, 
and strikes the balance betweenthem. This balance 
he writes also on a strip of paper provided for the 
purpose, which is then carried by a young man into 
the adjoining room, where sits the clerk who makes 
the proof. When the balances had all been handed 
in it appeared that some clerk had made an error, as 
the balance was out of equilibrium $19,997. I was 
looking over the “‘ Central National” sheet when the 
announcement was made, and the clerk said to me, 
“ There’s two mistakes, you may be sure ; one of $20, 
000, and one of $3;” and so it turned out; and this is 
the way they found it: Mr. Camp called out, “ Cen- 
tral National lead off for examination.” The clerk 
called upon stepped along to the next clerk and read 
off the amount of deposit recorded from his bank, 
and had the same called back, and so on around, fol- 
lowed by the other clerks. But this did not 
show any error; the amounts recorded on every 
sheet were the same. The mistake was there- 
fore to be sought for in the additions of the 
columns. Each clerk then exchanged sheets with 
his neighbor and again added. This brought the 
error to light quick enough, one young man going 
with face somewhat flushed into the adjoining room 
to report an error in his adding of $20,000, and an- 
other young man going in the same way for a mis- 
take of $38. Mr. Camp then called, “ Proof is made,” 
and the clerks were at liberty to go. Not one of 
them can leave before this announcement. 

This operation of the Clearing-House is thus sim- 
ply presenting each bank with its own checks and 
drafts, and getting a receipt for the amount; and the 
economy of the process is seen in the fact that it is 
all done at one time and place, instead of requiring 
each bank to send to all the other scattered banking 
houses of the city, as was formerly done. Each 
bank sends its porter to the Clearing-House again 
at 11-45, with greenbacks to pay its debts to the 
other banks, and again at 1-15 the porter goes to 
receive in greenbacks the sum due his bank. The 
debts of all the banks on this morning was ninety- 
five millions of dollars. The amount varies according 
to the briskness of trade from about 90,000,000, to 200, 
000,000, daily. . 

I was the only visitor present, and Mr. Camp was 
very courteous in his explanations. I learned that 
the tall man with dark brows whom I first encoun- 
tered was a Mr. Hayes, who is employed by all the 
banks as special detective, and makes the Clearing- 
House his head quarters. F. W. 8. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
, New Brunswick, July 17, 1865. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE CIRCULAR: 

Some kind stranger-friend, has sent, or ordered to 
be sent to my address the numbers of THE CrrcuLaR, 
for the current year. Iam none the less obliged to 
the friend who sent them, because I do not know his 
or her name. On first looking imto the papers we 
thought they were but the emanations of “ Free- 
Loveism,” which term, as commonly used, means 
to us licentiousness—unbridled, promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes. But it being our rule always to 
examine before we condemn, we read further, en- 
couraged by finding some true and beautiful ideas, 
as we went along, and soon found that there was 
something in this doctrine and practice of Commu- 
nism, too pure and exalted for the approach of any- 
thing so vile, as what we at first supposed the essence 
of it to be—that it is a state of society far transcend- 
ing the experience or aspirations of ninety-nine 
hundredths of mankind. 

Thus far, the more we have read THE CrrcuLar, 
the better we like it—the more we are delighted with 
the glorious truths it teaches, most of which, have 
long been familiar household words with us; yet 
they are like good, wholesome, nourishing food, 
which may be eaten of two or three times a day, for 
a lifetime, with pleasure and profit. Of course, we 
are not yet converted to Communism, as we under- 
stand it ; perhaps because we do not understand it. 
There are some poinis which require fuller elucida- 








tion than is given in THe CrrcuLar; but we glory 
in all honest, noble efforts for the betterment of our 
race, especially, when such efforts begin at the be- 
ginning—the redemption of mothers, and the prop- 
er begetting, bearing and rearing of children. 

But the idea of promiscuous sexual intercourse (co- 
habitation), however limited or regulated, we cannot 
tolerate, if youdo. Whether you do or do not, we 
cannot fully learn from THe CrrcuLar, but are in- 
clined to believe you do not. Please give us the in- 
formation that will settle our doubts on this subject. 

[ANswER.—We do not believe in “ promiscuous 
sexual intercourse ;” and yet we believe that ina 
Christian body love is free. Promiscuous means pri- 
marily, according to the dictionary, “consisting of 
individuals united in a body or mass without order; 
mingled ; confused ; undistinguished; as a promiscu- 
ous crowd or mass.” The Community is not such 
a crowd or mass, but is as definitely distinguished and 
limited as a family. Licentious love is promiscuous, 
because, growing out of selfish society it is confused 
ana disorderly. In heaven, on the other hand, love, 
although it is universal, is yet not promiscuous be- 
cause it acts within the bounds of a homogeneous 
unity and is regulated by perfect order. Such is the 
Community system. ] 

How, under any arrangement or adjustment of 
mixed connubial intercourse, can a man, according 
to the words of Moses and of Christ, “ cleave to his 
wife and they twain be one flesh” ? 


[ ANswER.—You will remember that the wife sys- 
tem was to disappear in the resurrection towards 
which Christ pointed his disciples, and which he de- 
scribed as a state in which they “neither marry nor 
are given in marriage.” Paul advised the church in 
view of this prospect to anticipate in part its social 
conditions, saying “it remaineth that they that have 
wives be asthough they had none.” This advice 
properly understood, does not countervail the prin- 
ciple of fidelity enjoined in the passage you quote.— 
It is evident on the other hand that the spirit of the 
injunction is fulfilled even better in the indissoluble 
unity of Christ’s body the church, than in the par- 
tial and temporary adhesion of two individuals in or- 
dinary marriage. ] 

What we wish to know is, whether Communists in 
their sexual intercourse for propagation or for mere 
amative fellowship, unite like the lower animals, or 
does each have his or her chosen mate in a connu- 
bial sense? In short, do you recognize the exist- 
ence, in the human brain, of the organ of “ Union 
for Life” ? 

[ ANSwER.—The reference to lower animals in this 
connection, as examples of promiscuity, is very inap- 
propriate ; as it is notorious that very many of them 
are strict examples of mating, and illustrate marriage 
rather than Communism. Communists, we may re- 
peat, (for perhaps the hundredth time), do not mar- 
ry, or choose for themselves exclusive mates. Yet 
we believe in not only “ union for life” but union for 
ever. ] 


There is another point which I cannot “see 
through.” If there is such a “a radical distinction,” 
as you maintain there is, between amative fellow- 
ship and the procreative function, can you show me 
the law of nature allowing parties to enjoy the for- 
mer without the latter? Ifsuch a law exists, let the 
world know it, that there may not be so many chil- 
dren begotten unintentionally. 


[ ANswER.—Such a law exists, and we are doing 
what we can to make the world understand it. We 
have already published somewhat fully our views 
on this subject in a pamphlet called “ Bible Commu- 
nism,” the edition of which is now exhausted; and 
in building a new Printing-Office as we are now do- 
ing, we aim to place ourselves in a position to meet 
all the demands for Community literature as fast as 
they may arise. ] 

If it does not exist, what right has man wantonly 
to waste his vitality? For in this direction he will 
spend the greatest amount in the shortest possi- 
ble time. [So say we, Ep. Crr.] 

You believe in free criticism, so please answer 
these free inquiries in THE CIRCULAR, and oblige a 
sincere truth-seeker, 








SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


The discovery of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
in Central Africa, by Capt. Speke, was supposed 
to settle the long vexed question respecting the 
source of the Nile. But later researches have 
demonstrated that the Nile has another souree— 
the Lake Albert Nyanza—the discovery of 
which is thus narrated by Mr. Baker, the dis- 
coverer, in a communication published in the 
London Times : 


The Albert Lake is a vast basin lying in an abrupt 
ot pong the cliffs, which I descended by a - 
cult pass, being 1,470 feet above its level. The lake 
level is 2,070 feet, being 1,132 feet lower than the 
Nile at M’rooli; accordingly the drainage of the 
country tends from east to west. From the high 
ground above the lake no land is visible to the south 
and south-west; but north-west and west is a large 
range of mountains, rising to about 7,000 feet above 
the lake level, forming the western shore, and run- 
ning south-west, parallel to the course of the lake. 
Both King Kamrasi and the natives assured me that 
the lake is known to extend into Rumanika’s coun- 
try to the west of Karagwé, but from that point, in 
about 1 deg. 30 min. 8. ldt., it turns suddenly to the 
west, in which direction its extent is unknown. In 
N. lat. 1 deg. 14 min., where I reached the lake, it is 
about 60 miles wide, but the width increases south- 
ward. The water is deep, sweet and transparent; 
the shores are generally clean and free from reeds, 
forming a sandy beach. 

I navigated the lake in a canoe formed of a hollow 
tree for 13 days from Vacovia, arriving at Magungo, 
at the junction of the Nile with the lake, in N. lat’ 
2 deg.16 min. The voyage was long, owing to the 
necessity of coasting, and to the heavy “~ which 
= a westerly wind, generally rose at 1 P. M 

aily. 

At the Nile junction the lake had contracted to a 
width of about 20 miles; the shores were no longer 
clean, but vast masses of reeds, growing in deep wa- 
ter, prevented the canoe from landing. Mountains 
had ceased on the eastern shore, iving lace to hills 
about 500 feet high, which, i of rising uprightly 
from the lake, like the mountains further south, 
were 5 or 6 miles distant, the ground descending in 
undulations to the lake. The entrance of the Nile 
is a broad channel of deep but dead water, bounded 
on either side by vast banks of reeds. From this 
point the lake extends to the north-west for’ about 
40 miles, and then turns to the west, contracting 
gradually: extent unknown. 

I went up the Nile in a canoe from the junction; 
the natives would proceed no further north, owin 
to the hostile tribes on the lake shores. About 1 
miles from the junction, the Nile channel contracted 
to about 250 yards in width, with little perceptible 
stream, very deep, and banked as usual with high 
reeds, the country on either side undulating and 
wooded. The course from the junction up the river 
being east, at about 20 miles from go, my 
voyage suddenly terminated; a stupendous water- 
fall of about 120 feet perpendicular — stopped 
all further progress. Above the great the river 
is suddenly confined within rocky hills, and it races 
through a gap, contracted from a grand stream of 
perhaps 200 yards width to a channel not exceecing 
50 yards. Through this gap it rushes with amazing 
rapidity, and plunges at one leap into a deep basin 
below. This magnificent cataract I have taken the 
liberty of naming the “ Murchison Falls.” 

Lake Albert Nyanza forms an immense basin far 
below the level of the adjacent country, and receives 
the entire drainage of extensive mountain — on 
the west, and of the Utumbi, Uganda, and Unyoro 
countries on the east. Eventually receiving the Nile 
itself it adds its accumulated waters and forms the 
second source of that malgnty river. The voyage 
down the lake is extremely beautiful, the mountains 
frequently rising — from the water, while 
numerous cataracts rush down their furrowed sides. 
The cliffs on the east shore ure granite, frequently 
mixed with large masses of quartz. 

On the eastern borders of the lake much salt is ob- 
tained from the soil; this forms the trade of the 
miserable villages which at long intervals are situa- 
ted on the Unyoroshore. The natives are extremely 
inhospitable, in many cases refusing to sell provis- 
ions. Mallegga, on the west coast of the lake, is a 
large and powerful country, ete | by a King 
uamed Kajoro, who oats sufficiently large 
to close the lake. The Malle trade leapely with 
Kamrasi, bringing ivory and beautifully prepared 
skins and mantles in exchange for salt, brass-coil 
bracelets, cowries, and beads, all of which articles, 
excepting salt, comes from Zanzibar, via Karagwé, 
there being no communication with the west coast 
of Africa. 

The actual po of the Albert Nyanza from 
south to north is about 260 geographical miles, inde- 
— of its unknown course to the west, between 

deg. and 2 deg. south latitude, and of its similar 
course in the north, in lat. about 3 deg. 
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ARTS AND DISCOVERIES. 


COMPILED FROM THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Manufacturing Ice.—An Ice Factory in New 
Orleans, is now turning out ice of the finest 
quality at the rate of two hundred pounds per 
hour. The process consists in volatilizing con- 
centrated liquid ammonia in a metallic worm or 
still. The intense cold produced rapidly freezes 
the water, which is placed in molds. The blocks 
are twenty-seven inches long, nine inches wide, 
and about three inches thick. The temperature 
produced by this process is sometimes 4 deg. 
below zero. 

Improvement in Amalgamating Gold—One 
of the chief difficulties in extracting gold and 
silver by amalgamation, arises from what is 
called the “sickening” and “flouring” of the 
mercury. In this state the mercury is tarnished 
on the surface, its amalgamating action is greatly 
reduced, and when triturated in the amalgamat- 
ing machine breaks into fine particles which will 
not unite, and are carried off with the slimes, 
as waste. Mr. Cooke of the London Commer- 
cial News has discovered that by the addition 
of 1-20,000th part of sodium this “flouring” is 
prevented ; also that “floured mercury immedi- 
ately runs together on adding a little sodium 
amalgam.” The Mining Journal mentions this 
discovery as of unquestionably great value, 
which will soon be taken advantage of whenever 
gold is extracted from its matrix. 

Deterioration of Bituminous Coal.—It seems 
to be an established fact that bituminous coal 
deteriorates by exposure. When exposed to 
the air for a length of time, it partially oxidizes: 
gains in substance, but loses in calorific value. 
This is termed the “dry rot.” When coal is 
heaped in large masses and moistened, it under- 
goes what is called the “wet rot.” A fermenta- 
tion or heating takes place which expels a por- 
tion of the hydrogen and oxidizes a part of the 
remainder, thus reducing its heating power. 
The “ wet rot” is by far the most destructive of 
the two. 

Power of belis—John A. Roebling, builder 
of the Niagara Suspension Bridge, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting facts on the power of belts: 
The towers of the Cincinnati bridge, are 200 feet 
high, and contain 400,000 cubic feet of masonry 
each. This material has been raised by en- 
gines, whose power is transmitted by a 9 inch 
leather belt Blocks weighing 8,000 pounds, 
have been frequently raised 120 feet high in two 
and one half minutes, without the slipping of 
the belts on the drum. 

Sugar from the Sandwich Islands.—-The cul- 
tivation of sugar-cane in these islands dates back 
more than twenty-five years, but only since 
1850 has the business assumed much impor- 
tance. At present there are no less than twen- 
ty-five plantations, valued at over two millions 
of dollars, and capable of manufacturing twen- 
ty million of pounds of sugar annually, with 
two hundred thousand gallons of molasses. 
The sugar mills are generally of the largest 
size, well made, with all modern improvements. 
In quality, the Sandwich Island sugar ranks in 
the San Francisco market equal to the best New 
Orleans or Cuba for consumption, and for refi- 
ning purposes it is far superior to them. 

Baron Leibig’s extract of meat is attracting 
much attention. Its price is twenty-four shil- 
lings per pound,‘and a pound makes sufficient 
soup for a battalion. 





The wettest place in the world is Cherrapoorjee, 
situated in the Cossya hills, 22 miles from Cal- 
eutta. The rain fall at that spot is upwards of 
600 inches ( 50 feet), in a year, or twenty times 
that of the very worst climate of western Ire- 
land. 


A ROPE-WALKER’S FEAT. 

[We insert the following description of a rope- 
walking spectacle witnessed by our traveling bro- 
ther G. D. Allen, as our sensation story for this 
week :] 

Saratoga, July 16, 1865. 

Having some time to spare before supper, I walked 
down street, and while near the remains of what 
was once the famous United States Hotel, I noticed 
a large crowd gathered on the sidewalks, and look- 
ing up I discovered a rope stretched from the top of 
a five story building, across the street to another, at 
the height of forty or fifty feet from the ground; and 
concluding there was to be a gymnastic performance 
of some kind, I concluded, at the risk of losing my 
supper, to wait and see what would turn up. Ina 
short time, a man dressed somewhat like a circus 
clown, but looking more like a monkey than any- 
thing else, appeared on the top of one of the afore- 
said buildings. After going through with several 
antics and winding up with a terrific sneeze, equal to 
one of ——’s best, he took a large balancing-pole and 
commenced walking the rope, and proceeded with 
pretty much the same performance that Blondin did 
at Niagara several years ago, but with some varia- 
tions. Near the center of the large rope were at-. 
tached two smaller ones about three feet apart, which 
hung down about eight feet, and were connected at 
the lower end by a pole or bar which passed between 
them and hung parallel with the large rope. To 
close his performance, he went down to this lower 
pole which was still forty feet above the ground, and 
after going through with fifteen or twenty different 
feats of strength and agility, he let himself hang by 
both hands, passed his legs between his arms and 
over the horizontal bar, drew himself up until he 
rested the small of his back on the pole: then let go 
with his hands, folded his arms, and commenced 
swinging gently back and forth. In an instant, he 
lost his balance, uttered a groan (in which the spec- 
tators joined) and fell head foremost the whole, en- 
tire distance from the the pole to——his heels, about 
three feet: threw out his legs, caught his toes on the 
side ropes, and was up againin atwinkling: and soon 
after he repeated the same performance. It was the 
most risky thing I ever saw. I was for an instant 
terribly frightened, and if I have succeeded in giving 
you a light touch of the same sensation, you will be 
better able to judge of my feelings at the time than 
you otherwise would. G. D. A. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
It. 

HE German school of music culminated 
with Mozart and Beethoven. Itis difficult 

and perhaps unnecessary to attempt to decide 
which of these two great masters is the greater ; 
but standing before us as they do, as twin rep. 
resentatives of musical art and science, and 
linking the past to the present by their immor- 
tal works, we can best obtain an adequate concep- 
tion of one, by comparing him with the other. 
If we estimate greatness by single produc- 
tions, Beethoven unquestionably stands at the 
head. Probably no musical composition of an- 
cient or modern times surpasses his ninth, or 
choral Symphony, in breadth of conception or 
splendor of execution. At the same time, his 
music is not easily appreciable except by a 
cultivated taste. It is not of that predomi 
nantly melodic character which readily wins its 
way tothe popular ear, and secures always a 
warm place in the great public heart. Not 
but that Beethoven was the creator of many of 
the choicest melodies; but the majesty and 





grandeur of his music are such that we hardly 
presume to treat it in the familiar ways of love 
and fellowship. 

Mozart, on the contrary, is preéminently a 
producer of familiar melodies. Although he died 
nearly a century ago, his music yet lives with 
unabated vitality ; and no musician’s repertoire 
is complete without a selection from his compo- 
sitions. Although we have classed Mozart 
among the composers of the German school, 
his genius was so broad and comprehensive as 
to override all party distinctions. He was es- 
sentially a cosmopolite, with all the power and 
majesty of the German, all the sentiment of 
the Italian, and all the sprightliness of the 
French schools, combined. In his grandest 
moods he is second only to Beethoven; in his 
gayer moments he is unsurpassed by Auber or 
Rossini, while in purity and depth of feeling he 
is more than the equal of Bellini or Donizetti. 

The genius of Mozart was so universal, that it 
is not easy to say wherein he excels. His sym- 
phonies, despite the imperfect orchestration of 
his day, have never been forced from their high 
place in the public estimation by any of the 
later productions upon which have been lavished 
all the wealth and splendor of modern instru- 
mentation. Even Beethoven’s earlier sympho- 
nies savor of Mozart, and convey the impres- 
sion that he was a careful student of the works 
of his great predecessor. We may instance in 
illustration of this, the opening of the allegret- 
to in his symphony in C major, and the lar- 
ghetto in his symphony in D. 

The operas uf Mozart are perhaps even more 
generally appreciated than his symphonies, or 
shorter compositions. The two best—Don Gio- 
vanni and the Zauberfléte—are as popular now as 
any opera of modern times. We may remark, 
en passant, that the tendency of modern ope- 
ratic composers is to substitute elaborate or- 
chestration and stage effect for the more sterling 
qualities of the older masters. There is noth- 
ing of this in the operas of Mozart. The acces- 
sories are comparatively meagre, but the tran- 
scendent beauty and majesty of the music leaves 
the hearer nothing to wish for. 

The two operas we have mentioned—Don 
Giovanni and the Zauberfléte—are so distinct in 
character and composition that they seem to 
have been the creations of two different individ- 
uals. The first is masculine and vigorous 
in conception, abounding in powerful thoughts, 
but ever deepening toward a lurid and fiery 
end; atale of men, and demons, and weird 
spirits, who finally seize and drag their 
victim away to perdition, where the sulphurous - 
flames enwrap him forever, Some critics con- 
sider Don Giovanni the first of operas. While 
we should hardly venture to assert for it that 
high rank, we cannot deny its great excellence. 
The entrance of the marble man to the music of 
four trombones is made wonderfully effective 
by its skillful, yet simple instrumentation. The 
steady tramp of the statue, as it approaches the 
commandant, seems like the march of fate; the 
heavy footfalls on the floor beat themselves in- 
to one’s brain with a terrible emphasis; while 
che solemn, ghostly accompaniment gives a tinge 
of supernatural melancholy to the scene. 

The Zauberfléte, or Magic Flute, is a musical 
fairy tale ; and is brimfull of sparkling melody 
and tender sentiment. Mozart’s sentiment is 
always healthy. He is never mawkish and 
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lackadaisical, like some of the Italian composers ; 
however strong the current of feeling may be, it 
is invariably pure and sweet. The Zauberfléte 
is a characteristic illustration of this. The ada- 
gio commencing, 











is a familiar example in point, and is not excelled 
in pure, plaintive beauty, by any melody we 
know. The plot of the Zauberfléte is so incom- 
prehensible, that Mozart’s friends are said to have 
dissuaded him from attempting to set it to 
music, lest it should prove a failure, and detract 
from his reputation. But the difficulties from 
which many would have shrank only seem to 
have stimulated him to still higher excellence. 
In comparing these two great masters, 
Beethoven seems to us the representative of 
majesty and power, Mozart of sweetness and 
melody. We admire and reverence Becthoven, 
but we love Mozart. The one is a father, stern, 
powerful and grand, who excites at once our 
awe and veneration ; the other is a brother and 
companion, who takes us by the hand, and leads 
us through flowery vales and by the side of 
sparkling waters. Beethoven oftentimes as- 
tonishes and overwhelms us; Mozart soothes 
and comforts. We listen to Beethoven, and 
wonder at his colossal genius; we embalm 
Mozart’s melodies in our hearts, and sing them 
at our firesides, C. 8. J. 


LETTER FROM G. CRAGIN—THE NEW 
OFFICE. 
Wallingford, July 28, 1865. 

Dear H.:—I am enjoying immensely my tempo- 
rary occupation of superintending the foundation- 
work of ournew printing-office. It actually seems 
to me like a holy work—the erection of a temple de- 
voted to the worship of God and the sovereignty of Je- 
sus Christ. The idea, too, that it is not exclusively ner 
mainly for the benefit of the local Communities, but 
for the universal church of believers in Christ every- 
where, gives the work an additional charm. It be- 
longs not only to a joint-stock association, like the 
Tribune's, but to a joint-faith company vitalized by 
the spirit of the living God. And I verily believe 
that those who have already contributed toward the 
building of this new Office, regard themselves al- 
ready more than rewarded by the increase of their 
faith and hope and gladness of heart—an investment 
that pays better dividends than U. 8S. 7-20 bonds. 

Lenjoy, too, seeing the sturdy, stalwart masons 
take the scattered, rough-looking stones, the unstable 
sand and the fiery lime, that lie about the grounds in 
chaotic confusion, and convert them into a solid, 
handsome foundation-wall. I am reminded of my 
boyhood days when I would sit for hours and watch 
the growth of my father’s stone factory under the 
manipulations of the cunning craftsmen. By the 
way, the masons whom I have hired are three broth- 
ers of this town. Their father was a mason before 
them. He had eight sons and taught them all his 
own trade. He told them that it was his duty to 
give them a trade, and then they might follow it or 
not, just as they pleased. This giving to young 
men a trade to fall back upon in after life, if necessi- 
ty should require it, is a good plan that our New 
England fathers freely followed. 

But are there not other builders than masons and 
mechanics? while sitting between the old office and 
the foundation of the new one, it occurred to me 
that our sister compositors, with their sticks and 
rules in hand, are builders too; do they not con- 
struct a little portable temple every week, in which 
many of our friends find a warm loving home—a 
heavenly dwelling? The material too, for its con- 
struction; how wonderfully provided—created by 
the quiet working of hearts and minds whom the 





great architect and builder, inspires to do works of 
love. The editor also, like a boss-builder, is as busy 
as a bee, in gathering up his weekly supply of all 
sorts of material, wherever found, or that comes to 
hand, working like a stone-cutter over his block of 
marble, to get it into readable form for his weekly 
edifice. In my position between the two companies 
of workers, I hear the cry alternately now and then, 
asthe busy hands get out of material, and cry “ more 
mort,” and “more copy.” The former cry will soon 
cease by the completion of the work, but the latter, 
“more inspired copy,” will continue and increase, 
till this world is made anew. G. C. 


PRESERVED FRUIT. 
Oneida, July 24, 1865. 

DEAR Eprror:—As some of your subscribers have 
inquired by letter about the fruits‘and vegetables pre- 
served by the Oneida Community, you may be will- 
ing to insert the following list in the CrrcuLar: 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RaspBerries. Brinckles’ Orange, Fastolf, Doo- 
little Black. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Cuerries. Yellow Spanish, May Duke, Black 
Tartarian, English Morello, Kentish. 

Puiums. Damson, Lombard, Yellow Gage. 

PEACHES, ASSORTED. 

Pears. (Louise Bonne de Jersey.) 

Pine APPLE. 

QUINCE. 

TOMATOES. 

MarrowrFat Peas. 

TomATo CATSUP. 

JELLIES, IN GLASS. Currant, Blackberry, Quince, 
Crab Apple, Plum, Peach, Strawberry. 
Tomatoes, Sweet Corn and Peas are put up only in 
cans—the fruits named in the list are preserved in 
both glass and tin. The jellies can be furnished in 
pint and half-pint bottles, and in tumblers. Fora 
list of prices, address 

“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 
Yours, w. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue frigate Congress, which was sunk by the 
Merrimac in the spring of 1862, has been raised. 

THE seven-thirty loan has been taken up, and the 
subscription books were closed on Wednesday last. 
The whole series amounted to $830,000,000. 


BENNETT, of the Herald, has bought the lot on 
which Barnum’s Museum stood, for $650,000. This 
lot measures 56 feet by 100, and is one of the most 
eligible business locations in New York city. 


Hupson, N. Y., was the scene of a disgraceful 
riot on Monday of last week. The city was invaded 
by a gang of Albany roughs, who took possession, 
and had every thing their own way, much to the 
disgust of the town’s people. 


Tue Great Eastern was to have sailed from Valen- 
cia, Ireland, with the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, on 
or about the 19th inst, 


Tue Rebel privateer Shenandoah, is committing 
ravages among the whalers in the Arctic Ocean. 


Apvantaces or CriticisM.—A journeyman 
hatter, a companion of Dr. Franklin, on com- 
mencing business for himself, was anxious to 
get a handsome sign-board, with a proper in- 
scription. This he composed himself, as fol- 
lows: “John Thomson, hatter, makes and 
sells hats for ready money,” with the figure of 
a hat subjoined. But he thought he would sub- 
mit it to his friends for amendments. The first 
he showed it to thought the word hatter tautolo- 
gous, because followed by the words “makes 
hats,” which showed he was a hatter—it was 
struck out. The next observed that the word 
“makes” might as well be omitted, because his 
customers would not care who made the hats; 
if good to their mind, they would buy, by 
whomsoever made, He struck that out also. 
A third said he thought that the words “ for 
ready money” were useless, as it was not the 
custom of the place’to sell on credit—every one 





who purchased expected to pay. These too, 
were parted with, and the inscription then stood, 
“John Thomson sells hats!”  “ Sells hats!” 
says his next friend: “ why, who expects you 
to give them away? . What then, is the use of 
the word?” It was struck out, and hats was all 
that remained attached to the name John Thom- 
son. Even this inscription, brief as it was, was 
reduced ultimately to “John Thomson,” with 
the figures of the hats subjoined. 


HOMES OF THE FUTURE. 


Consider only, ye artists! what the Architec- 
ture and Landscapes of the Future will be, 
when every Integral Family will have its 
Palace in the midst of a.garden of Eden! when 
our Cities of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
will be composed of 50 or 100 such palaces and © 
gardens, and our Cities of a million, of 1000 
with their Transitional and Pivotal embellish- 
ments besides. Consider this, I say, and then 
look round upon the dingy hovels, and tenement 
houses, the floors and garrets, and cellars, and 
lanes, and gutters, and mud, and dust, and 
garbage—amidst which the majority of the 
population of every civilized nation is lodged 
and which disgrace the remainder—and say 
which of the two pictures you would prefer ? 

—Arthur Young. 


By Lord Rosse’s telescope, objects 100 feet 
high on the moon can be distinctly seen. 








A correspondent in Michigan, speaks as follows 
of the series of articles which our contributor “Q” 


has furnished to THe CrrcuxaR, and which are con- © 


cluded in the present number : 

“T read with pleasure the Foot-Notes in Tur 
CrrcuLaRr, and would like to take my pilgrim-staff 
and journey on with the writer thereof, whoever he 
may be. Thoughts and feelings intrude themselves 
on me as I wander, such as I can ne’er express. He 
finds for them expression, and I have long sought 
for one who could see poetry in a mullen-stalk, 
beauty in an old field, and the Creator in all His 
works. If he would come around here, he might 
find some food for meditation, and occasion for re- 
mark.” E. M. 8. 


THE NEW PRINTING-OFFICE. 


Since our last detailed report of funds received 
and pledged for meeting the expenses of the new 
printing-office, the following contribution has been 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. J. F, N. J.—We think it is hardly necessary 
to disprove or deny all the stories that are fabricated 


against the Oneida Community, especially when, as _ 


in this case, they come from such a distance as Mis- 


souri. You may say to your correspondent however, - 
that there is no foundation for the statements that he : 


reports. 


N. P,, N. Y.—* Jesus gave his disciples power to 


cast out devils, and to heal all manner of diseases. 
Have you this power in your Community ?” 


That there is power in the Community over one of 
the biggest devils known, i. e. selfishness, is proved 
by the Community existence. When you properly 
appreciate the magnitude of this fact, perhaps other 
evidence of power in it will not be wanting. 

E. M. A., N. Y.,—Doubtless there is injustice in 
maay of the relations of the sexesin ordinary soci- 
ety, but do not let us get heated and make sweeping 
charges one against the other; quarreling will not 
help the matter. Neither is mere democratic equal- 
ity all that it wanted. Let both sexes look to their 
relations with God, and all will come right between 
themselvos. 

E. M. 8, Mich.,—Your narration is interesting, but 
has a slight tone of grumbling in it. Will you not 
write again on more cheerful topics ? 

J. 8. F., N. Y.,—The back numbers are sentas you 
request. Your interest in our printing office-enter- 
prise is of a practical telling kind. 
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